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It is not quite easy to define with recognizable precision the 
group or party whose conception of Jesus this paper is meant to 
scrutinize. To represent them, for instance, as only the Ritschlian 
school under another name would be absurd. This is a favorite 
device with those who wish to blacken the character of German 
theologians, as a body, and who conceal ignorance under strong 
invective; but among instructed readers it will fail. Thinkers 
of the caliber of Herrmann, Haering, or Kaftan can not be described 
as "liberals" by any who have a conscience about words. Nor is 
it particularly illuminating to say that liberals are advocates of 
the "New Theology" — a term now fortunately almost discarded. 
In a sense all workers in the theological field who are not rigorous 
traditionalists on principle may justly be denoted by the phrase 
"new theologians." It is the business of theology to be new each 
generation, to express the gospel in terms fitted to engage and win 
the contemporary mind charged with contemporary knowledge; 
and in point of fact conservatives and radicals alike have in the 
past shared tbe habit of remodeling doctrinal formulations as new 
facts emerged. Obviously, then, general appellations give us 
little help. We must begin by illustration. 

A quotation from Wernle may serve as one point of departure. 

We know [he writes] that above the general level of mankind rise the 
prophets and mediators, men who stand in an especially close relation to God 
and have an especial sense of being called by him, whose souls are full of the 
mysterious and wonderful, who breathe the air of eternity and behold visions 
of the world that lies beyond this outer world of phenomena. Amongst them 
we see Jesus. That which distinguishes him and places him apart from the 
others cannot perhaps be expressed theoretically at all, but we call do so prac- 
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tically by entering into his service and by doing his will as he bids us do it. 
... So we testify unto men, in Jesus' own way, that he is our master 
and that he has made us at one with God. 1 

In these sincere and moving words are manifest, I think, both the 
strength and the weakness of the liberal conception. "He has 
made us at one with God " — there lies its real strength. But Jesus, 
after all, has his place among the prophets, the seers — there 
equally lies its weakness. He is great and wonderful; but other 
ways also lead to the Father. In the class "mediators" he is first 
among his peers. This is the view of Jesus we are to examine; and 
in what follows I shall make frequent reference to the striking and 
impressive and typical article of Heitmuller on "Jesus Christ" 
in the new German encyclopedia Die Religion in Geschichte und 
Gegenwart. Let us signalize first the strong points in this modern 
interpretation. 

1. Certain aspects of Jesus' human experience are made to 
stand out with extraordinary freshness. The myriad facets of 
his character, realized in reverent imaginative sympathy, are pic- 
tured in new and living colors. For such delicate and subtle work 
the scholarly mind has of late been well prepared. It has been 
prepared especially by the psychological methods of recent his- 
torical work whereby men have succeeded in feeling their way into 
ancient thought and life, playing the eavesdropper to old faiths, 
discerning the faintest tones of sentiment and emotion in the 
nobler worships of the past. Much has thus been gained for 
the study of Jesus. Men have striven to see him also in his 
familiar habit as he lived, to think his thoughts after him, to throw 
themselves into his unparalleled situation and listen to the very 
beating of his Jewish heart. I hesitate to say that the picture 
they have drawn is strong historically, since it will appear that 
certain cardinal factors of the historic reality have been obliterated ; 
but at all events there has been a valuable endeavor to secure 
historic truth. We are shown how truly Jesus belonged to his 
human milieu; how his courage dealt with the religion and irre- 
ligion of that age and land; how his mind moved about in a world 
of ideas and imaginations now grown faint for us, and used them 

1 Kirchenblatt (1905), 184. 
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in his great way. Thought-forms used by him have been analyzed 
with endless care. It has been ascertained, for example, that in 
such things as belief in demon-possession and apocalyptic expec- 
tation his thought flowed in channels marked out by ancient 
religious tradition. Much has been said, and said worthily, respect- 
ing Jesus' natural temperament; and few will regret that in the 
newer light he appears less and less as the frail and shrinking 
figure pictured in certain types of devout literature and more and 
more as the august and commanding personality charged with a 
consciousness that in him God speaks to man. Not least notable, 
perhaps, the wondrous variety of qualities and attributes which, 
like rays flashing from the diamond, meet in his one person, has 
been revealed freshly. And for all this Jesus is the better known. 
About the edges of the great statue dust had gathered to obscure 
its finer lines, and of this some part, doubtless, has been brushed 
away. 

In particular — though here the liberals have no monopoly of 
merit — we have a profounder sense of Jesus' piety. He is visible 
as one who dwelt with God in perfect faith and love and hope. 
"The nature and content of this his religious life," writes Heit- 
mtiller, "were extraordinarily plain and simple, and just for that 
reason so very deep-reaching. It was a life in God and with God — 
an immediate experience of him. God fives, God is present, God 
saves and judges, rules and will yet rule; here is the great under- 
tone to which is attuned Jesus' religious life." 2 Scores of passages 
might be adduced to the same effect. Jesus the Believer — that, if 
the Epistle to the Hebrews may be trusted, is a cardinal aspect 
of the vast, rich truth; and we are in debt to the modern men who 
have forced us to see it more vividly than ever, to gaze on Jesus at 
prayer and to consider how much prayer was the vital pulse of 
his being. Everywhere religion was his prime care, and religion 
for him had its focus in God, personal, almighty, holy, near to man. 
The will-power that companied in Him with most tender inward- 
ness of feeling drew its fife from faith. His words, teachings, 
parables are clear windows through which we may read his own 
religious experience; and they reveal an inner being concentrated 

' Op. cit., Ill, 392. 
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with steadfast and unbroken intensity on the Father and his 
kingdom. 

Doubtless it is a common argument in liberal pages that since 
Jesus prayed it is vain to speak of his higher nature. Yet prayer 
is essential for any Christology not frankly docetic. How could 
the Father be spiritually revealed save in the mirror of the Son's 
faith ? God cannot be disclosed through communicated informa- 
tion, for words apart from a life of faith and love out of which they 
spring could have no convincing power. 

But to have lit up freshly the piety of Jesus — how this raises 
the modern interpretation above the commonplaces and aridities 
of an older rationalism! Is it nothing to have it proclaimed by 
those who would stand "in the foremost files of time" that Jesus 
lived utterly in the Father, with a trust and love and joy unex- 
ampled and unconquerable ? Or to have it agreed that he towers 
above mankind as the religious pioneer, whose great spirit founded 
the church and pervades it with reconciling energies to this hour ? 
A wise man, though renouncing for himself the name of "liberal," 
will confess surely that materials for a better view are being 
prepared by liberal hands. 

2. The impulse to dwell exclusively on the vital things in Christ 
is quickened. It was inevitable that dead matter of one and 
another sort should have lodged itself in the Christian tradition; 
our gratitude is owed to all who detect its presence and persuade 
us to revise our estimate of its value. It is not so much, perhaps, 
that the thought-forms recommended by these moderns are much 
better — I cannot think they are — but at least our attention is 
loudly called to the necessity of reminting the old coinage. Thus 
by persistent scholarly discussion they raise in our minds the ques- 
tion whether in explaining Jesus we are obliged to make room for 
each minute detail of New Testament Christology. A man starts 
up to ask, Can Jesus have believed himself Messiah ? and whatever 
our opinion of his answer, at least he compels us to inquire whether 
messiahship, as a category, is equal to Jesus. Words in short, 
even New Testament words, are of less consequence than the reali- 
ties they symbolize; Messiah, Logos, and the like have their day, 
and then cease to be the only worthy mode of formulating what 
Christ is to men. 
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Mr. Glover has said: 

It is at least interesting that every one of these terms, so far from making 
Jesus more intelligible to us then he is without them, needs interpretation 
today. In other words, these are the accounts that men have given of Jesus 
Christ and he has been more than they. He has transcended, he has gone 
through one picture of him and another, one description and another; he has 
been more, far more, than any of these conceptions, taken by themselves or 
taken together, have been able to represent. They are inadequate, and there 
is he, the great fact.J 

It is another question, as I have indicated, whether in changing 
terms the liberals have not fixed on categories totally unequal to 
the Christian experience, and specifically to the felt power of Jesus 
as creating a new relation of men to God. 

Furthermore, they have convinced many that we dare not tie 
up the faith which constitutes a Christian with anything like a 
detailed or speculative Christology. However we may ultimately 
decide the problem of our relation to the obiter dicta of the New 
Testament, it is good for all of us to face it for ourselves and come 
to an understanding as to the importance of the issue. Modern 
discussions even suggest that a Christian may dispense with 
Christology altogether. Apart from those who are afraid to think 
and who prefer what may be called coasting traffic to deep-sea 
voyaging, there are many today who distrust reason. They have 
but a poor opinion of metaphysics, not least when practiced by the 
Christian theologian. "I find God in Christ," they say, "but I 
have no theory of the matter, and at bottom I regard all theories 
just about equally hollow." Personally I do not feel this a posi- 
tion which can be maintained; the demands of intelligence are 
insistent; also there are definite interpretations of Jesus before 
the world which force us down into the arena of debate and impel 
us to take sides. Indeed for anyone not at the mercy of words, 
it is obvious that the liberals too have got a Christology like other 
people, not perhaps a good one. Is no estimate of Jesus implied 
in the saying of Wernle that "there is much Christianity without 
faith in Christ ? " Waiving this, however, it is beneficial for every- 
body to have to distinguish the intellectual question about Jesus 

s Christ and Human Need, 171. 
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from the religious. And one merit of much liberal writing is that 
it stirs us again to consider how doctrinal explanations of Christ 
are no substitute for a believing attitude to the message and the 
Messenger. 

3. The liberal conception of Jesus, I believe, may well have 
served as a praeparatio evangelica introductory to more genuinely 
redeeming thoughts of Christ. Particularly for minds nourished 
upon science and saturated with the dominating principles of 
modern historical research, the way to faith has been thus kept 
open or at least not entirely closed. Men convinced of the inviola- 
bility of the laws of nature and mind, who have lost touch with 
the ecclesiastical dogma, yet are becoming more and more conscious 
of the absolute importance of religion, may well be attracted — 
even if not ultimately satisfied — by a purely psychological inter- 
pretation which does no more than analyze the self-consciousness 
of Jesus and the immense impression made by him on disciples, 
and which puts forward these things as exhibiting religion in its 
purest form — life at its fullest and the soul at its highest stretch. 
It will be seen that this is in accord with the supreme prevailing 
interest in personality as the finest product of history and the last 
category of human knowledge. The liberal view may therefore 
be felt as bringing deliverance from the old rationalistic thought 
of Jesus as the seer and sage who implicitly trusted God and man 
and the world they are making between them, who taught a uni- 
versally valid morality unencumbered by awkwardly romantic 
elements, who died a martyr in behalf of progress and enlighten- 
ment without the least intention of perpetuating himself in a 
church. Liberalism calls men out of this urbane, self-possessed 
and eminently sober piety to something more akin to the New 
Testament. Largely it does so by proclaiming the "wonderful" 
and "inscrutable" aspects of Jesus' person. It will not wholly 
explain him by the facts of contemporary culture — as the product, 
say, of interfusing Judaism and Hellenism; for it dislikes the 
thought of explaining him at all. As in Paul or Luther, in him 
supremely there is found an irreducible element of infinitude, 
traceable eventually to the creative origin of spiritual life. Both 
the God-consciousness and the self-consciousness which mark him 
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give us pause so startlingly as to suggest that he outgoes all our 
conceptions. Let us bow in humility before the secrets of per- 
sonality; let us avow that precisely in Jesus its depths show most 
abysmal and fathomless. His distinction is to be the inscrutably 
great one in the spiritual world. 

Such a gospel, preached with candid and passionate ardor, 
might well quicken hope in men who had lost faith in God. It 
might prove a veritable evangel to those who have come to be 
convinced, with Loisy, that " the question which lies at the bottom 
of the religious question today is not whether the Pope is infallible, 
or whether there are errors in the Bible, or even whether Christ 
is God, or whether a revelation exists — but whether the universe 
is inert matter, empty, deaf, soulless, pitiless; whether man's 
conscience finds in it no echo truer and more real than itself. Even 
should we decide that liberalism stands but for a fragment of the 
truth, still so vital is the gospel, so vitalizing is Christ, that even 
fragmentary truth concerning him is charged with saving energy. 
His name comes with power where it comes at all. And thus the 
world's debt to liberalism is great. 

Let us now turn to the reckoning, per contra, and inquire 
whether the liberal thought of Jesus will bear inspection in the light 
of New Testament religion and of the experience predicable of the 
men and women to whom Christian history owes most. 

As a preliminary detail, it is observable that liberalism has 
against it a heavy weight of presumption in so far as it almost 
necessarily implies the futility of Christology from the first. Virtu- 
ally everybody has been wrong; pardonably and innocently wrong, 
no doubt, but wrong none the less. Paul and John first wandered 
into metaphysic, and it is a quite inadmissible plea that in defense 
faith always has in it an implicit metaphysic. At the historic 
crisis of thought, accordingly, the points were falsely set, and 
the church went off on the wrong track. Ever since men have gone 
on speaking of the Godhead of Christ, scarce knowing what they 
say. The mistake came to light only the other day, detected at 
last only by the untrammeled criticism of the last century. Only 
then were the inherent possibilities of the universe ascertained and 
proof furnished that a divine Christ has no place among them. 
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For my own part, I feel this is an exceedingly grave charge to bring 
against the Christian intelligence. It is much, as we shall see, if 
the charge does not cover Jesus himself; since it is conceivable 
that he shared the church's error. Taken all together, suggestions 
of this sort come tolerably near an impeachment of the providential 
order. But we must turn to details. 

1. The fundamental weakness of liberal Christology, I think, 
lies in the assumption that Jesus took his place simply on the human 
side of reality. This is what logicians have called begging the 
question. Occasionally the statement is made in categorical terms. 
Bousset speaks out plainly. "Jesus," he writes, "never tran- 
scended the limits of the purely human He said that none 

was good save God; he placed himself by the side of humanity 

in its struggle after God He came to the baptism of John 

which led to forgiveness and repentance. With incomparable 
power he stamped on the disciples' soul fear before Almighty God 
who is able to destroy both soul and body, and he could speak of 
this reverence because in his deepest soul he shared it." 4 No one 
certainly will doubt that this is a purely humanitarian Christology, 
and it is hardly surprising that Bousset would later have taken 
the significant step of denying that Jesus' consciousness was even 
messianic. The question whether Jesus ever transcended the 
bounds of manhood is left, however, by other modernist writers, 
as by Heitmuller, in a haze of ambiguity. At first the verdict is 
clear enough. "Nowhere does Jesus say that the man who would 
believe on God must believe in him; nowhere does he ask for him- 
self any sort of religious estimate or relationship. He only seems to 
have claimed to be the way to the Father." 5 And again: "Between 
God and man nothing and no one has a place, not even Jesus. In 
no case did Jesus claim religious significance in the proper sense." 6 
His sole demand was that men should believe bis message and 
commandments and follow his example, just as a prophet might 
invite those who heard him to accept the message with which he 
had been intrusted, without attributing any special or critical 
importance to himself. But so strong is the pressure of hard facts 
that over and over again Heitmuller is obliged to make significant 

< Jesus (Germ, ed.), 98. s Op. tit., 399. ' Ibid., 376. 
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concessions to the other side — concessions, it is true, which leave 
his own personal interpretation of Jesus unaffected but gravely 
modify his reading of Jesus' own mind. We are told that Jesus 
regarded himself as bearer of a unique revelation, as Son simpliciter; 
his consciousness of vocation was such as to transcend every hu- 
man analogue, towering up and up into the mists of infinitude till it 
positively becomes "uncanny." There are even many well-authen- 
ticated details of tradition proving it to have been Jesus' private 
conviction "that not his message merely or his activities but his 
person was indispensable for the salvation of his people." 7 On the 
other hand, the contrary impression is the stronger and sharper, 
and must be given the preference; he did not after all take a reli- 
gious or mediating place. In spite of this, still later we read once 
again that Jesus "has no scruple in binding the salvation of men 
with his own person; according to their attitude to him will be the 
judgment upon them at the last." 8 A more vacillating interpre- 
tation could not be imagined — Jesus as mediator, and Jesus as 
mere prophet — and it obviously results from the sheer impossi- 
bility of carrying through consistently to the end the principle 
that our Lord conceived himself as a voice only, not a savior. 
After all our efforts, it comes in upon us irresistibly that in his own 
mind Jesus was the redeemer of the world — this, and nothing less. 
Heitmiiller's scientific conscience is too honorably exacting to 
permit of his ignoring, much less denying, a fact so patent; but so 
far as I can understand his personal conclusions they amount to 
this, that whether Jesus did or did not assume a position of religious 
mediatorship, his right to it must be disallowed. A way to the 
Father he was, incontestably, but not the Way. This clearly is to 
raise an appeal against Jesus' self-consciousness; and it then 
becomes an arguable point, surely, whether this is not to renounce 
the Christian attitude to Christ. What it issues in is not so much 
Christianity as a new religion, which has really not been formed 
out of the other but rather substituted for it. Has any man, or 
group of men, the right to say that henceforth Christianity shall 
mean what it has never meant in all the course of history and did 
not mean in the intention of its founder ? 

1 Ibid., 376. * Ibid., 395. 
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There is indeed no evading the conclusion that for the believing 
consciousness Jesus' conviction of his own religious value is 
absolutely conclusive; and that he uniformly took a transcendent 
place in the religious field, a place paramount over every relation 
of man to God, has, I think, been demonstrated for good and all 
in Professor Denney's Jesus and the Gospel. The mass of evidence 
he has accumulated, sifted, and combined is overwhelming. For 
the simple reader of the New Testament — whose judgment on 
most points of real importance has the infallibility of common- 
sense — the surprising thing must be that the discussion should 
have reached a point which made it necessary for Dr. Denney to 
write his book. Who can help being impressed by the fact that 
in all the Gospels — and there are no other sources — not one saying 
can be pointed to where Jesus ranks himself with the prophets; 
while on every page, Heitmtiller being witness, there is proof in 
abundance that his consciousness, alike of Sonship and of vocation, 
was much more than prophetic? "He knows himself," we are 
informed, "as the unsurpassed and unsurpassable Revealer of God, 
the Son of the Father absolutely." 9 He did not then conceive 
himself as a prophet; he did conceive himself as the Christ. Now 
in Jesus' mind, as in the mind of every pious Jew, the Christ or 
Messiah was the person in whom all God's purposes were gathered 
up and consummated. The last foundations of being were in him. 
All creation in heaven and on earth, all the divine ways of history, 
all time and all eternity — they meet and converge in this one 
transcendent figure. Whoever turned out to be Messiah would 
thereby be constituted the pivot of the universe, the person on whom 
everything turned in the religious hopes and possibilities of man- 
kind. In him every promise is answered and every human prayer 
gloriously fulfilled. That was a tremendous claim, and the quiet- 
ness, almost silence, with which the claim was made does not alter 
its tremendousness in the least. How to deal with it, how to 
escape from its boundless implications, is the unsolved problem — 
one had almost said the despair — of liberal modernism. It has 
been said: 

You cannot take up any competent critical humanitarian treatise that does 
not betray its difficulty: Jesus never called himself the Christ, Jesus called 

» Ibid, 395. 
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himself the Christ but he never felt easy in doing so, Jesus called himself the 
Christ because he had to do it to win his people, Jesus called himself the Christ 
because he was of an excitable disposition, but he was mistaken; theory suc- 
ceeds theory, and each betrays the weakness of the other. What wonder if 
today the preposterous controversy has arisen as to whether Jesus has ever 
existed at all ? Time is a more ruthless logician than the individual mind. 10 

We must then steadily repel the superstition that the modern 
liberal view of Jesus has, as history, any paramount claim on our 
belief. Its merits we have canvassed, I hope without prejudice; 
but taking the Gospels at a reasonable historical estimate, it is 
absurd to imagine that liberalism explains the more important 
facts. It can only start virtually by rewriting the Gospels. It is 
of course possible for many critical writers to ignore the really 
vital issues — vital for religion, that is — by protesting that they 
speak as historians only, not believers; but this distinction, ulti- 
mately, is quite unreal. "History" and "faith" in this relation 
are eventually mere abstractions; for the case which really matters, 
and which instantly banishes the distinction as anything but a 
makeshift, is that in which historian and believer are one person. 
It is sometimes worth while to reflect that we have only one mind, 
and that this one mind, in all these deeper questions, resembles the 
cloud in Wordsworth, which "moveth altogether if it move at all." 

2. The liberal view of Jesus is noticeably silent in regard to the 
risen Christ. And once more I put here the plea that men write 
as historians merely, and have no concern with the ultimate sig- 
nificance of things. If that principle be once admitted as funda- 
mental, obviously it cuts away much more than the resurrection 
of Christ, or his pre-existence; it disposes even of Jesus' worth as a 
true revelation of the Father. On the other hand, if I receive such 
an impression of Jesus' ethical greatness and splendor as compels 
the admission that he is a unique revelation of God, why may I not 
receive such an impression of his greatness as emboldens me to 
believe that he must have triumphed over death? It is idle to 
say that the latter problem belongs to history but not the former. 

Now it is surely obvious that the risen Lord, as a transcendent 
reality, is a quite vital part of the Christian gospel. For consider: 

10 Cairns, The Student World, 1911, p. 132. 
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in what sense would the career of Jesus Christ have been a glorious 
revelation of God not as Love merely, but as Almighty Love, if 
for him death had been the end? How could such a i&rumement 
possibly have given the disciples a joyous and transfiguring and 
unconquerable assurance that the Father's love and power were 
with Jesus ? What the disciples needed after Jesus died — and is it 
incredible that the Father of Jesus Christ gave them according 
to their need? — was to have their faith in God's power to save 
rebuilt out of its ruins; to have it shown them, irresistibly, that 
the love present in Jesus was not only supreme in worth, but 
supreme in fact, and not only deserved to win, but in sheer actual- 
ity had won. And this the resurrection accomplished. The power 
of God to make love and righteousness prevail were vindicated, 
and Jesus' victory over death, the last enemy, was exhibited not 
only as ideal but as real in the most comprehensive and concrete 
sense. It was shown that while death has silenced and removed 
all others, Jesus it could not hold. Personally I am quite sure 
that the bodily resurrection is not the insignificant and negligible 
point it is often said to be. The effort to represent Paul as indiffer- 
ent to the empty grave will simply not bear inspection in the light 
of Bible religion, which knows nothing of the modern and quite 
unphilosophical dualism between the spiritual and the natural. 
In the Old and New Testaments, the physical and the spiritual 
are one live unity. We may talk of a spiritual resurrection indeed; 
but yet for spirit to rise, it must first be buried, and no one, I pre- 
sume, will wish to contend seriously for this. But apart from that, 
apart also from the otiose question how the essential minimum of 
Christian faith is to be defined, it is noteworthy that all modernists 
concede that belief in the resurrection of Jesus was causally and 
creatively connected with the rise of the Christian church. That 
belief launched the church in deep water. Now at this point two 
alternate views are possible: either the belief was a delusion, 
though a beneficent one, and death (so far as experience in this 
world-order goes) was the end for Jesus as for us. In that case 
there was plainly no revelation but the revelation through Jesus' 
character. The man who is satisfied with that, accordingly, is satis- 
fied with a more meager and less inspiring revelation than we can 
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conceive and than the church has from the first claimed to possess — 
viz., a revelation mediated not by the character of Jesus simply 
but by his total experience, including actual triumph over death. 
Or belief in the resurrection is true; then, however it be supposed 
to have happened and whatever we make of the empty grave, 
something once happened as wonderful, as abnormal and super- 
natural and revolutionary as even bodily resurrection itself could 
be. Philosophically there is nothing to choose, so far, between 
this second view and the church's faith. But if Christ the Risen 
One is now, as even Wendt holds, 11 in possession of full blessedness 
and power, has this no bearing on the dimensions and the content 
of his historic life? Can one who is now clothed with universal 
power ever have been a mere prophet ? 

Not only so; but victorious Christianity throughout the past 
has lived by faith in the risen Lord. The last and highest creden- 
tial of the gospel has been the known fact that Christ still evokes 
in man the same renewing experience as he evoked in the disciples. 
He still breaks them down in shame and lifts them up anew in faith 
and hope. Now when men undertake to explain Jesus, this present 
actual power is part of the reality to be explained. Our suggestion 
is that the liberals simply put it aside. For them the story closes 
at Calvary; all else is the posthumous influence of a great person- 
ality. It is no solution to say that history can go no farther. 
They themselves, as religious men, insist on going much farther; 
they transcend history when they proclaim that in Jesus' life they 
see an index to the Father. Why should they not transcend it 
also by recognizing the living Christ ? 

I believe that the question for the church today is the question 
whether in Jesus, and in what happened to him, we have obtained 
a revelation equal to the world's need. The revelation given in 
Jesus as the modernists depict him has a certain greatness, we shall 
all concede; but is it great enough ? Is it a match for the world's 
impotence and misery — for sin, disease, death, and tragedy ? I feel 
it is not, for the simple reason that I can conceive a revelation 
greater far, which I find set forth in the preaching of the apostles. 
A risen Lord is a Lord superior to the iron rigors of the world- 

" System der ckristlichen Lehre, 399; cf. Thieme, Von der Gottheit Christi. 
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process; and nothing less, we may be certain, will meet the pessi- 
mism of today. Every reader of fiction knows that much popular 
modern thought represents the universe as a chamber of torture — 
the contrivance of a being or beings above us who may deceive, 
torment, or destroy us for the ends of their own pleasure or utility. 
Can we meet this with the story of a prophet who lived and died 
and passed ? Is it not an incomparably greater thing — worthier 
therefore of the Father of Jesus Christ our Lord — to proclaim a 
Savior in whose cross and resurrection is visible the love and power 
of the almighty creative God who is willing to do for us more 
than we can either ask or think? Here stand the mountains of 
faith in which rose the streams of joy and life which flow through 
the New Testament; when we move downward to the plains of 
humanitarianism, we part with the springs of gladness. 

3. If one may say so with respect, the liberals' conception of 
Jesus, as their books expound it, does not appear to represent 
worthily their personal attitude to him as Savior. They may not 
indeed have so far wrought out its systematic exposition, but any 
reader of good-will perceives that in this Jesus they have found God 
and been made one with Him. They too, theories apart, are gladly 
conscious that in Jesus the very God himself seeks and finds us. 
Is there any reason why they should not let this fact determine 
their Christology, joining without reserve in the great words of 
Herrmann that "when we confess Christ's deity we simply give 
him right name"" — because the only name answering to, and 
reflecting, the specifically Christian experience? What is Chris- 
tology anyhow but the articulate statement of Jesus' centrality 
and absoluteness for religion ? What is it but the result of reso- 
lutely giving Jesus the same place in doctrine which we give him 
in devotion? If our own life-story proves that Jesus' influence 
still operates, and operates with divine effect; if he stands for us 
as the incursion of creative divine love and life and power into the 
world, somehow or other we must bring ourselves to say so doc- 
trinally. And however we get it said, it will not be by ranking 
him with the prophets. 

I think that when they are not arguing the point one can observe 
the liberals being driven up and up to ever-loftier conceptions of 

a Communion with God, 143. 
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Jesus, driven by the exigent pressure of spiritual fact. One cate- 
gory after another is brought in and tried; and still before their 
eyes Jesus grows and grows, dwarfing all the rest by sheer mag- 
nitude, till at last they are fain to confess his transcendence of all 
thought. In loyalty to the canon of uniformity they have tried 
to find a class or type for him, and they have failed. In many 
minds this progress of interpretation may be noted; is it not simply 
the recapitulation, in essence, of the church's experience long ago ? 
And orthodoxy has sinned deeply, quite certainly, by insisting that 
every good Christian, in his thought of Jesus, shall start at the end 
of the road instead of the beginning; whereas all wise evangelists 
know that if a man's thought of Christ is to be worth anything he 
must travel the road for himself, helping himself forward as he 
may by the means and instruments of precision supplied by his 
historic movements of human thought for the expression of a 
complete and joyful faith. 

One thing, however, may be confidently predicted. Men will 
not long be satisfied with the epithets of "mysterious," "inscru- 
table," or "super-phenomenal," as representing the last and highest 
truth we can utter concerning Jesus Christ. This is at present the 
terminus of liberalism; but it is worth remembering that the 
inscrutable, qua inscrutable, has no connection with religion. And 
the attempt to make it the controlling category would mean a 
lapse from ethical and spiritual faith. If it be the case that Jesus 
evokes an impression of the infinite and incomprehensible, religion 
has only one name for such spiritual infinitude, and the name is 
"God." When he touches us, it is not to lift up into the region of 
pure inscrutability; it is to lift us, by mediation, into fellowship 
with God. On such a matter conscience is, and must be, final 
arbiter. Hence the category of "inscrutable," as applied to Jesus, 
is at best a passage a la Umite; it indicates the unceasingly renewed 
effort of reflection laboring to attenuate difficulties, to measure, 
with a growing approximation, a reality incommensurable with 
our thought. It is the initial confession that this man outstrips 
all the familiar concepts; but faith knows it is not, after all, the 
right or the sufficient predicate. That we give to him, as Herrmann 
puts it, when we name him our divine Lord. 
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It has been held as a mark of intellectual parochialism that 
men should propose to test doctrines by their working power in life. 
And it is parochial, when the test really is employed on a parochial 
scale. On the other hand, as in the related case of teleology, the 
test is an admirable one if the scale be reasonably broad and wide. 
Now we cannot experiment with Christology, but we can survey 
the generations of the past; we can survey the church of our own 
time. Die Weltgeschichte ist das Weltgericht. Judged then by the 
massive trend of Christian life and achievement, I submit that the 
liberal conception of Jesus cannot stand. It fails to inspire as a 
dynamic which will make the church equal to its task in the slum 
and the mission field. It conveys no overwhelming impression 
of the self-sacrifice of God. When it is placed before us, we see at 
once that it is inadequate, for we can imagine something infinitely 
greater; and the Christian instinct which we call faith tells men that 
the God whom Jesus revealed will give nothing but the greatest 
and best. 



